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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY RICHARD BURTON. 



The keynote of modern education is found in the right in- 
struction of children. The acceptance and spread of the kinder- 
garten idea may be said to have revolutionized our notions in 
respect of this problem, and from this as a central principle and 
efficient cause all betterment of pedagogic methods in the higher 
grades of school and college and university life have come. Touch- 
ing these subsequent periods, the most important and significant 
change in the conception of the proper grading and relative value 
of studies, is the recognition of English, in the broad sense, as a 
natural centre of culture for an English-speaking person. It is 
coming to be felt that education in the English language, litera- 
ture and life, for purposes of vital broadening and enrichment, is 
of pronounced importance for those who speak the tongue. As a 
result, in our manifold institutions of learning, the English course 
is accorded more time, more attention and more dignity as a 
branch of work. All who keep abreast of modern pedagogic 
thought are aware of this. 

Along with the changed attitude toward English goes a 
wiser appreciation of the use of literature in this study: a tendency 
to make literary instruction more dominant and to introduce it at 
an earlier period of the school life, postponing the purely analytic 
studies — of which grammar is a type — to a later time. The ban- 
ner cry of those leaders who have at heart the interests of the 
primary and intermediate grades now seems to be: "Not facts, 
ideals" — a phrase the sentiment of which is revolutionary to the 
older notions. Psychology has taught us that the intuitive emo- 
tional impressions can be received best at a comparatively tender 
age: and such are the very impressions imparted by the early 
contact with noble literature. The plastic sensibilities are ready 
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for the effect of poetry and imaginative prose; all that stands for 
the heart-side and the soul-side of literature may to the best ad- 
vantage be inculcated during that receptive hour of childhood, 
when the good can be appreciated, though mayhap it cannot be 
explained. It is a splendid victory that has been won in the 
grasping and engrossing of this idea; instead of the three E's of 
the old-time educational dispensation, we have substituted the 
three H's, the hand, the head and the heart, each to be trained, 
all to be interrelated — the manual, mental and emotional evoked 
in the organic unity which is properly theirs. 

This shift and broadening of ideals is a cause for rejoicing. 
The thesis, then, that the best literature is not too good for young 
children in the school or in the home, that to stimulate the 
imagination and awaken the soul, through the gracious ministries 
of song and story and soul revelation, is of more importance than 
the memorizing of dates or the utilities of the multiplication table, 
is pretty well established. One who undertakes to argue for the 
making of early instruction in literature ethical and inspirational 
rather than analytic and knowing, has his audience with him as 
it never would have been a generation ago. We now regard edu- 
cation, not so much as an attempt to fill up a scholar with facts 
and figures or to prepare him for money-getting; and more as the 
drawing forth of the powers in such symmetry that the moral 
and spiritual faculties shall have precedence over those intel- 
lectual. Hence the emphasis put upon the efficacy of early ideals 
and the fruitful influence of great literature, which, by the very 
condition of its greatness, is a power that makes for spiritual 
quickening. 

But what are the best methods in bringing about this precious 
nurture of children through contact with the word-work and soul- 
work of poets, orators, dramatists and weavers of story? What 
literature shall be given them, arid how and when? 

At the outset we must contradistinguish between boys and 
girls. Boys like action, adventure: they run to the sensational, 
even truculent, in reading; girls, per contra, like the domestic, 
that which centres about the family affections and the sweet 
ministries of home. This is a broad generalization. Girls there 
be who have a fondness for "Tom Brown at Eugby"; boys, who 
admire "Little Women." But the distinction holds, and it sug- 
gests at once the disadvantage of a public school where sex in 
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literary or other education must be ignored, more or less. Of 
course, there are to-day those who see no sex in the thought- 
processes and emotions of young people of opposite sexes, who, 
indeed, go further and regard mind-stuff as sexless throughout 
life. Such will pooh-pooh our notion. But to the present writer 
the willingness to overlook, or the practical inability to recognize, 
such claims, show shallow thinking. Great laws of nature arraign 
themselves against puny man here. 

But, waiving this point, it may be remarked that the fast- 
growing inclination to give children pieces of literature in the 
whole, instead of by scraps in excerpts, as in earlier days, is an 
excellent thing. A piece of literature is an organism and should, 
therefore, be put before the scholar, no matter how young, with 
its head on and standing on both feet. This idea is now generally 
acted upon. Witness the enormous growth of text-books pre- 
senting literary masterpieces in their entirety— or, if this is not 
done, at least in substance, keeping to the organic structure. 
Certain critics of the inner circle affect to sneer at this tendency: 
Andrew Lang, for example, laments what he deems the Bowdler- 
ization and cheapening of the classics, an objection whimsical 
enough. Nor must the moral aspect of the editing of literature 
be overlooked — this, too, provocative of cultured sneers. Mr. 
Howells has Written true and noble words on this: 

"I hope the time will come," says he, "when the beast-man will be so 
far subdued and tamed in us that the memory of him in literature shall be 
left to perish ; that what is lewd and ribald in the great poets shall be kept 
out of such editions as are meant for general reading, and that the pedant- 
pride which now perpetuates it as an essential part of those poets shall no 
longer have its way. At the end of the ends such things do defile, they do 
corrupt." 

It is well to get such testimony from a captain of letters. 

In view of all this preparation of standard writings for the 
young, there is little excuse for putting children off with the 
second-best and the well-enough. The choicest is not too good. 
In the dominant division, fiction, the pabulum furnished us chil- 
dren of a larger growth by Optic and Alger, and Mayne Beid, has 
been superseded by more heavenly food. And the older aristoc- 
racy of child literature still makes its appeal in books like "Bobin- 
son Crusoe" and Kingsley's "Water Babies," to mention two that 
stand for many. Inasmuch as the spiritually beautiful, as we 
have said, is the most desirable of all, books of this sort should 
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Come first in favor — beginning with the Bible. Not the didactic, 
goody-goody stuff which made the old-time Sunday School library 
too often a place of tears and penance for healthy-minded young 
folk. The day is clean gone by for the tales wherein the bad 
boy who goes a-fishing on the Sabbath gets, not fish, but a 
flogging, to be triumphed over in a most un-Christian way by the 
good little boy who didn't go — probably because he daren't. No; 
I mean that which is lovely, inspirational; literature where the 
artistic and the ethical are recognized for the kinsmen they are, 
linked by the subtlest, sweetest, strongest of ties. And at the very 
head and forefront of such books the Bible must be placed. The 
Bible, in judicious selections, not gulped down whole, is pre- 
eminently a book for literary and ethical stimulation. We hear 
much of the Bible as literature nowadays, and Professor Moul- 
ton's most suggestive volume is symptomatic, summarizing well a 
changed attitude, a truer philosophy. A new interest in, a deeper 
love toward, the Scriptures is thus born. . Once concede this use 
of the Book and the question of its function in the school is 
settled. It should have its place there, along with other great 
literature, as a quickener of the sense of beauty and the sense 
of right. To make it a theological text-book is monstrous, and if 
its daily presence among the pupils meant denominational teach- 
ing or propagandism, we would have none of it. But regard the 
Bible as a composite, a wonderful repository of history, prophecy, 
song, story, drama and naive people-science, matchless in expres- 
sion and surcharged with the ethical temper, and its exclusion 
were suicidal. Better for many of us had we been made in the 
school, yes, and in the nursery, to commit to memory long pas- 
sages and chosen parts of the Old and New Testaments — as did 
the young John Buskin, it will be remembered, that great man's 
testimony to the potent influence upon him of the Book being 
worth repeating always: 

" Walter Scott and Pope's Homer were reading of my own selection, but 
my mother forced me, by steady daily toil, to learn long chapters of the 
Bible by heart, as well as to read every syllable through aloud, hard names 
and all, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, about once a year ; and to that dis- 
cipline—patient, accurate and resolute — I owe, not only a knowledge of the 
Book, which 1 And occasionally serviceable, but much of my general power 
of taking pains and the best part of my taste in literature. From Walter 
Scott's novels I might easily, as I grew older, have fallen to other people's 
novels ; and Pope might perhaps have led me to take Johnson's English or 
Gibbon's as types of language, but once knowing the 33d of Deuteronomy, 
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the 119th Psalm, the 15th of 1st Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the most of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and having always a 
way of thinking with myself what words meant, it was not possible for me, 
even in the foolishest times of youth, to write entirely superficial or formal 
English." 

And again he declares of this experience that he counts it 
"very confidently the most precious and, on the whole, the one 
essential part of all my education." 

This mention of the memorizing of Scripture by one of the 
masters of pure style leads on to the remark that, in bringing 
children into contact with the great literature of the world, the 
habit of committing to memory is most fruitful. The storing of 
the mind with choice passages will prove a godsend in after 
years — will yield good, I incline to think, even if it be done parrot- 
like at the time. The pedagogic tendency now is in all branches 
to teach independence of speech, rather than the mechanically 
memorized lesson. In the literature of knowledge (science), no 
doubt the danger lies in the latter; but, in the literature of power, 
which we are here considering, the memory is a trusty and valued 
servant who guards us from the loss of veritable treasure. How 
many of us in mature life can testify to the comfort and help and 
uplift that have come from stray fragments of poem, or essay, or 
oration learned years before, perhaps in childhood? Often, when 
we are separated from books, listless, distraught, sick, they have 
been evangels bringing pure, sweet and noble images, and a quick- 
ened spirit. 

But now, lumping boys and girls together — which, though bad 
psychology, seems, so far as the school goes, to be necessary — and 
admitting the major premise that great literature should be given 
them and given them early, a few more specific remarks may be 
made. There is considerable choice, within the category of great 
literature, of what is wisest to use. Divers kind of fish come into 
this drag-net. I apprehend that, in the intellectual and spiritual 
gradation from youth to maturity, the objective literature, the 
literature of action and character and picturesqueness, rather than 
that which is subjective, will be best adapted to the purpose. 
Hence, fiction of the Walter Scott and Stevenson kind will have 
preference over that of Thackeray and George Eliot. In poetry, 
the epic, the ballad and the lyric of simple song will prove better 
than reflective or purely descriptive verse. History on the per- 
sonal graphic side — treating it as Carlyle conceived it to be, the 
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story of great men — is good for the little ones and most affected 
by them. Dickens' "Child's History of England," whatever its 
faults, has the shining merit of grasping this fact. So, of course, 
biography will attract more than the essay proper, for example 
(and still more the essay improper), that form being food for the 
adult digestion. I should conclude that a child who liked Charles 
Lamb's papers or, to mention a latter-day author, Agnes Eep- 
plier's, needed to be sent out into the open, with orders to ride a 
wheel or play golf or tennis. Certainly, the preference would 
seem alarmingly priggish, though such children may exist, as do 
three-headed pigs, and other abnormalities. Speaking broadly, it 
is amazing how children of the healthy, normal, matter-of-fact 
sort like literature that is alive, wholesome, having sentiment, not 
sentimentality, and some narrative human interest. As a rule, 
they relish it. I once experimented with a boy who hated the 
very word "literature," and whose soul was completely absorbed 
in football and track athletics. I read to him, in course, Homer's 
"Odyssey," in Palmer's fine prose translation, a canto a night. 
The result was he imitated Oliver Twist, calling for more in case 
I flagged. And yet this was a lad of the unliterary age of fifteen, 
who could not abide the mere mention of poetry. But, naturally 
enough, he fell in love with the wanderings of that fine old buc- 
caneer, Ulysses; naturally enough, he liked to hear about the 
Cyclops and the Sirens and all the rest of it. The smell of the 
sea was in it all, and the smack of adventure and the magic of 
marvel. Be assured that the reader did not damage his case by 
telling the boy beforehand that here was a master poem. That 
had been a stupid letting of the cat out of the bag. Get the story- 
going, and all is well; the world of children loves a story as the 
grown-up world is said to love a lover. 

Then, if we come to discriminate between prose and poetry, 
the former must have the preference with young folk in mind 
and the latter administered only in homeopathic doses. Here 
again the sexes differ; girls, as a class, care more for poetry than 
boys, as, indeed, do women more than men. Poetry, broadly 
speaking, is more subjective and elusive than prose, hence it is 
less adapted to the immature comprehension. Yet verse, on its 
musical side, with its alliteration and rhyme, its rhythm and 
picture-making, has often a great fascination for children, as 
mothers many will testify, and an acquaintance with this, the 
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highest form of literature, should be inculcated at a tender age, 
as likely to be of paramount service in creating ideals and develop- 
ing the sense of beauty. The slow gradations by which this may 
be effected is a test of the nicest skill of the educator. The road 
from the "Mother Goose" jingles to the dramatic monologues of a 
Browning, is a long, but not necessarily weary, one. Professor 
William J. Eolfe, in his recent excellent little work, "The Ele- 
mentary Study of English," advocates the use of poetry in the 
grammar school grade: 

" Let me suggest," he says, " that the critical study of some masterpiece 
of literature, especially poetry, is one of the best possible exercises for the 
teacher in this department. It may or may not be something that one has 
to teach in school — it is well, in my opinion, that it should be something 
above the range of one's daily work— but the manner of study is of more 
importance than the matter." 

The work will prove, he thinks, for the pupil of this age, "at 
once a delightful recreation and valuable self culture." 

Some principle in choosing out of the whole corpus literarium 
the literature which can be grasped and enjoyed by the young is 
important, in order to avoid a false sentimentality which too often 
plays about this subject. I refer to that misconception which sees 
the child, not as it really is, but as it appears through the illusion 
of our mature sentiment. Perhaps the finest expression in poetry 
of this view is found in Wordsworth's peerless ode on the "Inti- 
mations of Immortality in Early Childhood." That this is a su- 
perlative piece of English poetry, we all know; fewer, I fear, have 
realized that its psychology is very dubious. If the poet had 
presented the child as caught up in and by his affection, trans- 
muted into something which had all the beauty and innocence 
of youth with the high thought that comes with years, he had been 
impeccable. But to impute to the child, per se, a kind of angel- 
hood is essentially untrue. Boys and girls do not have those 
shadowy intimations, nor do they come trailing clouds of glory 
from on high. These little ones' helplessness and loveliness and 
trusting lack of guile constitute the most winsome appeal on earth 
to older folk. It is right and seemly to overflow with feeling 
about children. But Wordsworth goes further: he says practi- 
cally that the child is nearer high, pure and wondrous things than 
the man, which contradicts all science and common sense. The 
brutal fact is that your normal child, sound of mind and limb, is, 
in comparison with what he may come to be, a healthy little ani- 
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mal; more selfish in a naive way, more absorbed in practical and 
carnal matters, and not a bit interested in supernal affairs. 

Our child literature, therefore, must be chosen with this 
truth — palatable or otherwise — in mind; if it is not so chosen, we 
shall get into a fog. We must, on the contrary, work gradually 
from the concrete toward the abstract ideal, always seeing to it 
that the lesson in the most objective bit of literature is whole- 
some and holy. The ethical quality may be as strong, be it re- 
membered, in the straightforward story of narration as in the 
pious preachment; the sermon may be there, though hidden in 
the envelopment of art, the reader being all unwittingly influenced 
by what George Eliot calls the "slow contagion of good." I knew 
a teacher in a Sunday School who was looked at askance by some 
of the members because, after the more serious matters were 
successfully dispatched, he read to his class of urchins Aldrich's 
little masterpiece, "The Story of a Bad Boy." But I am sure it 
did them good (the attendance showed it interested them), and 
that the Sunday School library is impoverished, ethically and 
otherwise, which does not include that particular volume. 

The difficulty of discrimination in schools in the matter of 
literature for boys and girls, has been spoken of; all other dis- 
criminations — that between backward and forward pupils, for ex- 
ample — are also difficult wherever children are taught and studied 
en masse. This suggests the noble function, the superlative im- 
portance, of the home in purveying literature to the little ones. 
There the child can get that individual attention, that loving 
study, as a detached personal problem, which from its very nature 
is beyond the province of the school. Those schools which are 
famous the world over for their fruitful methods — one thinks of 
Froebel and Pestalozzi — have taken their cue from the home. 
The Kindergarten, in sooth, is an adaptation of the playground 
and nursery. No wonder it is being emphasized that mothers are 
the first teachers — that is, teachers not by role,but from the nature 
of their inherent relation to the child; amateurs, not in the sense 
of ignorant workers, but as lovers of the task. What may not par- 
ents in the environment of the home accomplish for the cause of 
higher education! Says Professor James P. Munroe, in his stimu- 
lating work on " The Educational Ideal: " 

"With the mothers, and fathers too, aroused to the fact that they are 
teachers, and that the home is a schoolhouse ; with the study which they 
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must increasingly give, under this new light, to that complex organism, 
the child ; with the psychological and psychical sciences resting upon data 
which shall be thus collected, the day for a rapid growth in educational 
methods is not far distant. . . . Having, after centuries of wandering, 
brought the child back to his proper atmosphere— the home— having deter- 
mined who shall be responsible for his teaching, and what shall be the final 
aim of that teaching, we have, indeed, put the educational question upon a 
sound and healthy basis. We have at last learned how to follow nature, and 
we are beginning to understand that the best education, indeed the only 
right education, is a natural one." 

So, in this matter of literature for the young, the influence of 
the home teaching is enormous; all the school can do pales before 
it. Let the mother add to the poet's rhyme the music of her soft 
and beloved voice; let great fiction be read to the breathless group 
of curly heads about the fire; and the wonders of science be un- 
rolled, the thrilling scenes and splendid personalities of history 
displayed. Children thus inspired may be trusted to become 
sensitive to literature long before they know what the word means, 
or have reasoned at all upon their mental experiences. It is com- 
forting to reflect that a mother, a parent, wishing in our day to 
do this for the nearest and dearest, is helped as never before — by 
enlightened librarians and libraries of generous habitsj by child 
literature from the best authors of our time; by plenty of good 
criticism, furnishing a lamp to the seeker's feet. Children are 
lucky to be children nowadays, for the idea is pretty well dis- 
seminated that the very choicest from all the garnered riches of 
the great world of literature should be given them, that they may 
early be possessed of thoughts and feelings that are true and large, 
sweet and beautiful. 

Richard Burton. 



